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seems irrelevant to any specifically ethical question. It is irrel- 
evant, for instance, to the question, cavalierly dismissed by the 
author, whether the moral character of an action depends on 
its results or on the presence of a conscientious prompting. 

The second service which psycho-analysis is expected to per- 
form for ethics is to contribute to the solution of the problem 
as to the origin of the moral sense. Yet it is hard to see how 
Adler's theory can do this. Granted that the desire to escape 
the sense of personal insignificance is the grand reservoir 
whence, though we know it or not, we all draw the energy for 
all our actions, nothing has been proved but that we all desire 
something, and that this desire is a universal cause of actions. 
The process by which anybody comes to think anything good 
or any action right remains as obscure as ever. 

Finally, the author thinks that psycho-analysis may permit 
certain general social inferences. It proves, he says (p. 33), 
that "psychic health is the presupposition of all morality." 
Psychic disease, and therefore immoral action, is caused by the 
tension of violent contrasts; hence, if the social contrasts, so 
striking to-day, could be reduced, we might expect a general 
improvement in morality. Another result flowing from Adler's 
theory concerns the position of women. Children, he holds, are 
obsessed, as part of the Minderwerthigkeitsgefuhl, by the in- 
feriority of the female sex ; this obsession pervades and corrupts 
all sex problems, and would diminish in a society where women 
had equal rights with men. 

Sydney "Wateblow. 

London, England. 

Maurice the Philosopher. A Dialogue. By Harold P. 
Cooke. (With an Introduction by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller.) 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1912. Pp. xiii, 107. 

The sub-title of this little book is "Happiness, Love, and 
the Good, ' ' and there is no doubt but that questions concerning 
the nature and mutual relations of these are real questions, 
which may, therefore, as Dr. Schiller urges in the introduction, 
aptly form the subject of a dialogue. But the author himself 
tells us that Dr. Jowett has written that "most of the so- 
called English dialogues are but poor imitations of Plato ..." 
It can only be supposed that Dr. Jowett had forgotten Berkeley 
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and Hume, when he wrote this; but it is to be feared that 
there is much in Mr. Cooke's book which tends to support this 
accusation. Thus on page 54 this argument occurs : 

" "Now consider the following, if you please. If perfect hap- 
piness is not perfectly good, will it not contain evil?" "Yes," 
he said. ' ' I suppose that it will. " " And perfect happiness and 
the Good will be different?" "They will." "But is happiness 
evil?" "I would not go so far as to say that." "Perfect hap- 
piness is the same with the Good, then?" cried I." 

The imitation of Plato is obvious. And it is poor, because 
the argument is wholly sophistical, resting on an elementary 
confusion of two meanings of the term 'perfectly good.' When 
we say a thing is perfectly good, we may mean either, that 
it is good and does not involve any evil, or that it is supremely 
good, the best conceivable thing. Thus, for example, it might 
well be contended that the happiness derived from hearing the 
Moonlight Sonata is perfectly good, in that it is good and 
does not involve any evil, but it would be absurd to say that 
therefore it was the Summum Bonum. 

The dialogue is divided into two parts, called, respectively, 
"Love and Happiness" and "Happiness the Good." In the 
first, an attempt is made to discuss 'perfect happiness' without 
bringing in any ethical notions such as 'good.' But if we 
exclude such notions, there is nothing to discuss, for the ques- 
tion must then be one of simple fact: What does or would, 
as a matter of fact, give perfect happiness? And this question 
is incomplete, it is meaningless unless we add to whom? In 
ethics we may ask, "What ought to give perfect happiness?" 
because ethics deals, not with what is, but with what ought 
to be. But if we are concerned with what does or would give 
perfect happiness, the answers are as varied as human nature, 
nay as life itself. 

Mr. Cooke thinks he has solved the opposition of egoism 
and altruism by the consideration that "no one could achieve 
perfect happiness himself, unless everyone else, who survived, 
should achieve it." Now it is quite true, that no one ought to 
be perfectly happy, if he knew others were miserable. But 
to say that, is to bring in ethical notions, which Mr. Cooke 
would avoid doing. And as a matter of fact, there are, un- 
fortunately, many people who could be perfectly happy though 
they knew others to be miserable, and indeed we know that 
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certain Christians have thought that the happiness of heaven 
consisted largely in contemplating the tortures of the damned. 

In the second part, an attempt is made to criticize the view, 
advanced in Mr. Moore's "Prineipia Ethica," that 'good' is 
indefinable. The view is stated by "Leonard," who feebly 
advocates it, in the form that good is a simple notion. This 
is met by "Lancelot," who reports the discussion and who with 
"Maurice" evidently represents the author's point of view, 
with the contention that there are no such things as notions. 
"Notions, concepts, ideas, call them what you please," said 
I, "they are but fictions of thought. . . . Had all terms or 
names been regarded as absolutely distinct in the sense of 
not being interchangeable, so that no one was substituted for 
another, who would ever have conceived of a notion as distinct 
from the word?" . . . "Take away the name, and there is 
nothing." This is, of course, simply the extreme Nominalism 
of Hobbes, which is so universally discredited, that it need not 
be criticized here. Moreover, it quite fails to meet Mr. Moore's 
contention. Mr. Moore says, it is true, "My point is that 'good' 
is a simple notion, just as yellow is a simple notion"; but he 
makes it abundantly clear that he regards good as a simple 
quality and a quality of things, just as yellow is a simple quality 
and a quality of things. Even if the author had proved that 
there were no notions, that would no more refute "Prineipia 
Ethica, ' ' than it would annihilate yellow. 

The position reached in the end is, that 'good' is identical 
with ' absolutely satisfactory, ' universal happiness with the good, 
and that the good, — "the vera vita, the true life, — consists pri- 
marily in the perfect love of persons." But no attempt is 
made to explain the meaning of 'absolutely satisfactory' and 
'perfect love,' and I can find no argument for the conclusion 
apart from the fact that it commends itself to 'Maurice' and 
'Lancelot' and presumably to the author. 

G. H. Geach. 

University College, Cardiff, England. 



